BY AIR TO TIBET

over-waisted and functionless as those of a doll's house.
When Air-Marshal Sir Geoffrey Salmond, seeking to
levitate himself from the chair behind, accidentally
rapped me on the head, I all but turned and knocked
him through the aeroplane. Only the merry-go-round
motion of the bumps provided some relief, which was
increased to pleasure by the sight of several passengers
at their cuspidors.

As we rose to between three and four thousand feet,
the patchwork of English fields, heavily embroidered in
elms, disappeared in a haze. A line proclaimed the
channel, and, after half an hour's gloom, another the
coast of France. Here the patchwork was cleaner,
strips and squares of ripened corn interspersed with
larger and more irregular shapes of green velvet wood-
land ; occasionally a white road showed like a lining
beneath, with sometimes a stumpwork of trees along it.
One o'clock found us at Le Bourget, lunching beneath
a wallpaper of inebriate birds. Those around us ate
delicious omelettes. We, coming from England, were
treated to a parody of our national beef.

At two o'clock we embarked again for Basle. At
lunch I had made the acquaintance of a professional
journalist, named Butcher, who said he loathed flying,
but flew everywhere for copy. He was now sick.
Eventually hills appeared, and clouds, the latter suffus-
ing the cabin with an odd winter light. Then the
town lay beneath us, and we glided down to the Birs-
felden aerodrome, where the customs house was adorned
with a series of excellent modern frescoes, depicting
" Porterage." Hence a bus took us to the Hotel Euler.
The drive revealed the " Grewe of Switzerland5} as a
charming, shady town, with many old houses, fountains,
and flower-beds. The local zoo was advertised with
posters of seals.

From the hotel I went to the Kunsthalle, which,
though officially shut, was in fact open.   The barkings
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